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82p ConcrRESs SENATE { ReporrT 
2d Session No. 1342 


STUDY OF MANPOWER UTILIZATION IN THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT DURING THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


Marca 19 (legislative day, Fesruary 25), 1952.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Jonnston of South Carolina, from the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, submitted the following 


INTERIM REPORT 


{Pursuant to 8. Res. 53] 


The Subcommittee on Federal Manpower Policies was authorized 
and directed by Senate Resolution 53, approved February 19, 1951, 
to conduct a study into the manpower and personnel policies and 
practices of the Federal Government with a view to the formulation of 
policies for the most effective utilization of civilian personnel during 
the period of the national emergency. 

The purpose of this interim report is to review the considerations 
which gave rise to the establishment of this subcommittee, to indicate 
briefly its background and organization, and to report on the progress 
and certain findings to date. 


Manpower UtiuizATion Durinc THE EMERGENCY PERIOD 


There is little need to stress the fact that effective utilization of the 
Government’s working force is crucial to successful and efficient 
performance of the heavy tasks the Government has had to shoulder 
during the current emergency. We all realize that poor manpower 
practices can clog the governmental machinery, delay or even cripple 
vital programs, and drain away money and manpower we can ill 
afford to squander. 

Sound manpower and personnel policies are the lifeblood of any 
organization. In the United States Government—the largest and most 
complex organization in the world—the need for such policies, and the 
difficulties encountered in seeking to achieve them, are proportionately 


great. 
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2 UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Policies which may be adequate for normal peacetime operation 
need reappraisal when the Government is confronted with the unique 
and urgent demands of an emergency. The intensified mobilization 
program spurred by the outbreak of the Korean conflict has brought 
a rapid expansion and acceleration of Government activities. Es- 
tablished agencies have been called upon to shift their efforts to im- 
portant new functions, and to gear many of their customary activities 
into the defense effort. New agencies have been set up to carry out 
other programs essential to national defense. And at the same time 
the Government has had to continue to meet the many other respon- 
sibilities which inevitably fall upon it. 

One measure of these events can be found in the sharp increase in 
Federal employment since the Red invasion in Korea. Between 
June 1950 and February 1952, according to the latest Civil Service 
Commission report, the Federal working force went up from 1,966,448 
to 2,533,100. The Bureau of the Budget has informed this subcom- 
mittee that the figure is expected to reach 2,664,667 during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1953. 

These developments have had a sharp impact on manpower and 
personnel administration in the Government. Large numbers of 
emplovees have had to be recruited to staff new and expanded opera- 
tions, and this at a time when private industry offered* heavy com- 
petition for many types of skills A tight labor market increased 
the probability of a heavier turn-over of personnel. The threat of a 
manpower shortage also created a risk that agencies would hoard 
personnel as a hedge against possible future needs. The mushrooming 
of defense agencies and the headlong pace of their activities inevitably 
brought the danger of wasteful and inefficient practices. Non- 
defense activities had to be throttled down to give priority to more 
pressing defense programs despite a momentum to maintain business | 
as usual. 

At the same time the urgency of the mobilization effort made it 
more important than ever that the Government procure and retain 
adequate numbers of well-qualified personnel, that its employees be 
channeled into jobs where they could contribute the most to the 
defense program, and that the Government obtain the best possible 
performance from its employees in their jobs. Waste of money and | 
manpower became doubly costly since it cut into the limited supply 
of these basic resources available for programs crucial to the defense 
effort. 





ORGANIZATION OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ] 


The Senate squarely faced the need for a constructive examination 
into these manpower problems arising out of the emergency when it 
passed Senate Resolution No. 53 on February 19,1951. As authorized 
by this resolution, a subcommittee was appointed under the chair- 
manship of the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Johnston), com- 
posed of the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. McKellar), the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Moproney), the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
Smathers), the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Langer), the Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. Carlson), the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Butler). 
The first phase of the subcommittee’s work was devoted to planning 
the investigation so that there would be systematic inquiry into the 
many facets of the Government’s personnel structure and to insure 
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that attention would be focused on those problems most critical in 
terms of the Government’s emergency needs. At the same time, 
considerable effort was directed at assembling a staff of people with 
the background and competence necessary to carry out an intensive 
study in this complex field. 

After completion of these preliminary steps, the subcommittee staff 
moved into the actual body of the study. The bulk of this work has 
been done since October, when the grant of additional time and funds 
permitted an expansion of the staff to adequate size and enabled the 
study to extend into many areas it had previously been unable to reach. 


ScoPE OF THE StTupy 


To insure comprehensive and systematic examination into all facets 
of manpower utilization in the Federal Government, the study has 
been broken down into a number of projects, each encompassing a 
subject area of Government-wide importance. The projects we have 
ie n engaged in up to the present time include the following: 

To determine the effectiveness of recruitment and employment 
we ctices, 

2. To draft a transfer policy free from red tape that would encourage 
employees to transfer to defense activities. 

3. To examine supervisory selection methods. 

4. To examine the application of the awards and incentives pro- 
grams and to determine methods of emphasizing economy and 
efficiency. 

To determine the effectiveness of classification and compensation 
plans. 

To study the causes, problems, and effects of absenteeism and 
turn-over. 

7. To determine the effectiveness of grievance and appeal pro- 
cedures. 

8. To examine the effectiveness of the Whitten and Jensen amend- 
ments. 

To appraise the effectiveness of reduction-in-force procedures. 

10. To study the manpower policies and practices of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

To determine the effectiveness of management policies and 
practices in defense and nondefense agencies. 

12. To examine and spotlight cases of overstaffing. 

13. To look into the use of consultants and management consulting 
firms. 

14. To determine whether the personnel of nondefense agencies 
should be “frozen’’ at present levels. 

15. To look into the employment and use of contractor labor and 
its relation to the Federal Government’s manpower problem. 

16. To plan and develop an effective manpower policy based on a 
realistic schedule of needs. In other words, to develop a plan for 
budgeting for our manpower needs. 

Within each of these subject areas, specific problems critical in the 
manpower utilization program have been identified and subjected to 
careful analysis. This entails appraisal of the effectiveness of legisla- 
tive and administrative policies governing the various aspects of per- 
sonnel administration, and of personnel practices employed in the 
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Government departments and agencies. In addition we must deter- 
mine whether executive agencies have fully carried out the policies 
prescribed by Congress, and whether there have been obstacles pre- 
venting them from doing so. 


INTERIM FINDINGS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


In conducting our examination into these various problems, two 
bedrock tests have been applied in every instance: 


First. Does the policy or practice result in the waste of Federal 
manpower and money during the current emergency? 

Second. Does the policy or practice promote long-range efficiency 
and economy in the use of Federal personnel? 


Applying these two tests, the subcommittee found that a number of 
personnel policies and practices currently in effect are causing unneces- 
sary waste of both manpower and money in the Federal Government. 
We have discovered that most of the problems in the various subject 
areas we have studied stem from three underlying causes: (1) Cum- 
bersome and obsolete procedures; (2) lack of sufficient incentive for 
administrators and supervisors to economize: (3) failure of the execu- 
tive branch to develop a comprehensive manpower budget. The sub- 
committee is convinced that these basic defects can be corrected, and 
that, by overhauling the Government’s personnel machinery, thou- 
sands of man-hours and millions of dollars can be saved each year 
through better utilization of the Federal working force. 

The subcommittee is convinced that there is an untapped reservoir 
of energy and efficiency in our Federal working force. The vast 
majority of Government employees are reliable, conscientious, and 
hard-working people who want to do a good job. If we can rid the 
Federal structure of red. tape and antiquated practices, Government 
workers will be able to make their finest contribution to the public 
service. 

Our aim has been to make this a thorough and objective inquiry. 
We recognize that our findings and recommendations will affect the 
welfare of 2% million Government employees and, through their impact 
on the operations of the Government, will be of considerable signifi- 
cance to the entire Nation. We are all well aware that isolated facts 
we may uncover, while perhaps startling standing by themselves, can 
give a highly distorted picture of the general practice in government, 
and may easily be misconstrued when surrounding circumstances are 
not fully considered. Consequently, we have insisted, and will con- 
tinue to insist, that findings and-recommendations be announced only 
when a firm factual foundation has been established and after they 
have been subjected to careful scrutiny. When such an authoritative 
basis has been laid, the subcommittee will make full report and vigor- 
ously press for changes which it is convinced will promote better 
utilization of the Federal working force and achieve needed economies. 

The following is a summary of the results of our study up to this 
time. The materials upon which this summary of interim findings is 
based are contained in the files of the subcommittee. As each project 
is completed, a final report will be issued setting forth our findings in 
detail and presenting recommendations for legislative and adminis- 
trative action. 
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1, REDUCTION-IN-FORCE PROCEDURES 


A “reduction in force’”’ is the formal action taken to lay off workers 
when a cut-back in staff is made necessary by a lack of work, cut in 
appropriations, reorganization, or ceiling on the number of employees. 

In general, the findings of the subcommittee reveal that the costs 
of laying off Government workers are excessive. They also reveal 
that through these procedures, the Government is losing many of its 
most efficient and highly skilled workers. In addition, instances have 
been found where supervisors have resisted economizing in the use 
of manpower due to the adverse effect of the lay-off procedures on 
the operating efficiency of their units. We have learned that the 
“bumping” process entailed in lay-off procedures often amounts to 
the restaffing of an agency through reassignment of employees to 
new jobs. And a final result is that the Government often cannot 
attract new employees, or rehire former workers, as a consequence 
of its reduction-in-force policies. 


(a) The costs of administering the detailed regulations and complex 
procedures in a reduction in force are so excessive as often, to 
virtually nullify the money savings intended by the action 


One agency informed the subcommittee that it cost an estimated 
$10,000 to lay off 32 of its employees in a routine reduction in force. 
Ten thousand dollars to lay off 32 employees amounts to more than 
$312 per employee. This figure includes only the salaries of the 
peows handling the reduction-in-force procedures in the Personnel 

ivision. Jt does not include the time employees spent with super- 
visors discussing their displacement, nor does it include the costs 
involved in the expensive “bumping” process. Neither does it include 
the training and retraining of employees who take new jobs within 
the agency as a result of reassignment. This cost of $10,000 to lay 
off 32 employees does not even include the cost of the paper involved. 

In another agency our staff investigators worked side by side with 
agency personnel people in conducting a reduction in force in which 
164 employees were to be separated. The statistics gathered during 
this reduction in force reflect in bold relief the costs and complexities 
of lay-off procedures in Government. We found that the personnel 
office was required to take 1,553 personnel actions over a period of 
4% months. These 1,553 actions included such paper work as reduc- 
tion-in-force notices, reassignments at the same grade, offers of lower 
grade, reduction-in-force extensions, cancellations of reassignments, 
reassignments extended, reduction-in-force notices rescinded, em- 

loyees transferring out, and employees retiring because of reduction 
in force. 

The end result. of these 1,553 personnel actions, and the reshuffling 
and confusion they created, was not that 164 people were involun- 
tarily separated as was planned. Instead only 25 people in the lower 
grades were involuntarily separated. The reason for this anomaly 
was that, during the 44% months period in which reduction in force was 
taking place, 399 employees left the agency voluntarily. We cannot 
say that all of the 399 left because of the confusion and reshuffling of 
the reduction in force. But the agency itself says that 97 workers 
definitely left because of the reduction in force, and that 200 other 
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employees left the agency because they had received or thought they 
were in danger of receiving reduction-in-force notices, 

The ironical fact is that many of those who left would not have 
received separation notices. But their leaving, as a result of the 
hurly-burly of current reduction-in-force practices, forced the agency 
into the position of having to conduct an intensive recruiting campaign 
on-top of a reduction in force, This is a waste of effort and manpower 
we can ill afford during this period of national emergency. 

The direct. administrative costs of conducting that particular 
reduction in force amounted to a total of 13,000 man-hours, or $33,500. 
When we consider that the objective of laying off 164 people was never 
reached, due to the fact that many employees left the agency volun- 
tarily, and that the end result was the involuntary separation of only 
25 employees, the direct cost of laying off those 25 workers amounted 
to more than $1,300 per employee. This does not include the cost of 
recruiting new employees to fill the vacancies which occurred by 
voluntary separations. 

In addition to these direct administrative costs, the indirect costs 
of this reduction in force were.even greater. These may be measured 
in terms of the estimated time that branch officials spent in solving 
the problems that arose, the loss in working effectiveness of its em- 
ployees, and the time spent in training employees who were shifted 
into new jobs. Officials of that agency estimated the indirect costs 
of conducting that reduction in force to be $125,000. When this is 
added to the direct costs of $33,500, the total cost of carrying out that 
reduction in force reaches $159,000. If we measure the cost in terms 
of the 164 people who were to be separated originally, it amounts to 
more than $900 per individual employee. If, on the other hand, we 
measure the cost in terms of the 25 employees who were actually 
separated by reduction in force, the cost is more than $6,000 per indi- 
vidual employee. 

How we measure the man-hours and costs is really of secondary 
importance. The truth of the matter is that either $900 or $6,000 is too 
much money to spend laying off a single worker from the Federal payroll. 

Measured Government-wide, these costs mean that the Federal 
Government is wasting thousands of man-hours and spending mil- 
lions of dollars every year laying off employees. The costs of laying 
off people are so outstanding that one experienced personnel official 
in a letter to the subcommittee stated: “Based on our experience, it 
is believed that the cost in man-hours and money of reduction in force 
as now administered, in addition to the loss of morale of employees 
of the agency, is far greater than the actual money saved by legislative 
action requiring a reduction in foree.”” It would be difficult to imagine 
a stronger statement to condemn the costs of reduction in foree. 


(b) Aside from the costs, the subcommittee has found that the Govern- 
ment is losing many of its most efficient and highly skilled workers 
as a direct result of lay-off practices 

In the Veterans’ Preference Act, Congress established four factors 
to control the order of lay-offs in a reduction in force. These factors 
are efficiency rating, length of service, tenure of employment, and 
military preierence. 

Our examination reveals that the weight given each of these four 
factors differs considerably. The result is that they do not insure the 
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utilization of the most efficient working force to carry on the complex 
duties of government. 

Efficiency or individual merit is given virtually no weight in deter- 
mining which employees will remain and which will go in the event 
of a reduction in force. It is true that each employee with a ‘“‘Satis- 
factory” performance rating gets one retention credit for reduction- 
in-force purposes. But that means little when more than 99 percent 
of all Federal employees have a ‘‘Satisfactory” rating. In fact, it is 
only “window dressing.” There is little real incentive for an employee 
to strive for individual efficiency in his job, when his efficiency, good 
or bad, is given virtually no weight when a lay-off occurs in his unit, 
This is not to imply that the fault lies in the provisions of the Per- 
formance Rating Act. The purpose of that act was to measure indi- 
vidual performance and it was not framed primarily for reduction-in- 
force purposes. . But it does mean that one major weakness in the 
current reduction-in-force structure is the absence of individual 
efficiency, or merit, as a controlling factor. 

Even length of service, as another factor in determining which 
employees will remain and which will be separated, is of limited 
weight. Length of service, or the seniority principle, operates within 
the sharp restrictions of “tenure of employment’’: that is, groups of 
employees by type of appointment held—permanent, indefinite, or 
temporary. 

The controlling factor for determining which employees are to be 
retained on the job in the event of a reduction in force is the tenure 
of employment or type of appointment held. The way tenure has 
worked in practice is that the type of appointment held has come to be 
the most important factor of all in determining the order of lay-offs. 
We have serious doubt as to whether individual efficiency and length of 
service should be minimized and whether the technicality of the type 
of appointment should be so important. It is a long step away from 
the merit system and the objective of retaining the most efficient and 
experienced employees to perform the functions of Government. 

What does the effect of tenure mean? It means that during this 
period of national emergency, an employee holding an indefinite 
appointment with an outstanding performance rating and 4, 5, or 
10 years of Government service can be laid off in a reduction in force 
by an individual holding a permanent status with only 6 months of 
service and only a satisfactory rating. One illustration may be cited 
where an agency reported the loss in a reduction in force of a com- 
petent indefinite status employee with 25 years of service—25 years of 
“know-how”—displaced by an employee with less than 3 years of 
service. The staff of the subcommittee is currently making a detailed 
study of the tenure structure in an effort to find a way for employees 
to compete on the basis of efficiency and length of service and not have 
our entire reduction-in-force system tied to tenure of employment. 

Aside from this aspect of tenure it should be pointed out that the 
tenure structure has been made far more cumbersome than was re- 
quired by statutes pertaiming to the subject. At the present time, 
tenure has been divided into 26 categories and subgroups. Such a 
division has caused untold work and complexity in effecting reduc- 
tions in force on the part of personnel offices throughout Government. 
It is another example of a personnel practice which could have re- 
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mained relatively simple in operation, but which has been made un- 
necessarily cumbersome and complex. 

The final factor controlling the retention of employees in a reduc- 
tion in force is that of veterans’ preference. Veterans have priorit 
for retention over nonveterans within the same tenure group, regard- 
less of length of service or efficiency. 

As a result of these complexities in determining retention priority, 
the agency head or supervisor in Government fears any reduction in 
force which can, and often does, deprive him of the services of his most 
efficient employees. This view was expressed almost unanimously by 
responsible agency heads and supervisors who were interviewed. It is 
obvious that we cannot expect economy in the use of Federal man- 
power until a supervisor can recommend a reduction in the number of 
people in his unit with some real assurance that his most efficient and 
experienced workers will not be the ones to be laid off. 


(c) As a consequence of its basic reduction-in-force policies, the Govern- 
ment frequently cannot attract new employees and cannot rehire its 
former workers 


Many employees skilled in their trades who formerly worked for the 
Government refuse to reenter the Federal service because of the lack 
of security caused by present reduction-in-force policies. The Naval 
Gun Factory in Washington, the Boston Navy Yard, and the Charles- 
ton Navy Yard all report that they cannot rehire the majority of their 
former skilled employees due to the insecurity resulting from the lay- 
off policies currently in effect. 

Personnel directors also report that it is almost as difficult to hire 
new personnel for these same reasons. Potential employees recognize 
that they would be among the first.to be discharged. This is confirmed 
bY a report from Indiana University, which maintains the Institute of 

raining for Public Service, perhaps the only organization at an 
university devoted exclusively to the placement of students in all 
phases of government. The director of the institute has informed the 
subcommittee that a large number of the 2,500 students and graduates 
using the facilities of the institute since June 1950, have expressed 
reluctance to.take an “indefinite” appointment, particularly since 
private enterprise offers employment on a “‘permanent”’ basis. 


(d) Finally, the “bumping’’ process in reductions in force often results in 
a virtual restaffing of an organization due to extensive reassign- 
ments of personnel 

The “bumping” and “retreat’”’ processes form a chain of displace- 

ment actions which shift employees from job to job, division to divi- 

sion, and even bureau to bureau, until the actual effect is a near 

“restaffing” of an organization by transferring employees into new 

jobs. The process is costly in terms of man-hours and money, for it 

necessitates training, retraining, preparation of current personnel 
actions, changing of records, and individual and unit adjustment. 

In one case, approximately ‘six times as many people as were finally 

separated were moved, causing considerable confusion and lowered 

morale, reacting again on the operating efficiency of the agency con- 
cerned. The confusion and insecurity of lay-off procedures is often 
so intense as to cause the resignation and transfer rate of the agency 
to go up as much as 100 percent. This often results, as indicated pre- 
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viously, in new recruiting programs at the conclusion of a reduction 
in force in order to fill vacancies which otherwise would not have 
occurred. 

The subcommittee is planning open hearings to begin at an eacly 
date, and it will call representatives of the executive agencies, military 
Service organizations, employee groups, businessmen, and experts in 
the field of personnel management to determine the best methods for 
improving the reduction-in-force procedures and reducing their costs. 
ad these hearings, specific recommendations will be made to the 

nate. 


2. UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER AND THE APPLICATION OF EFFECTIVF 
MANPOWER POLICIES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Effective utilization of civilian and military manpower in the 
Defense Establishment is an absolute ‘‘must’’ in the present emer- 
gency. The Department of Defense, employing over 1,200,000 
civilian employees and charged with a gigantic task in this mobiliza- 
tion period, is confronted with severe sceiiiales in this respect. 

One problem is to determine which jobs in the Defense Establish- 
ment by their nature require the services of military personnel and 
which jobs can appropriately be performed by civilians. There are 
fundamental advantages in making maximum use of civilian personnel 
in the defense effort. These may be measured in terms of cost, 
efficiency, and stability. For this reason the subcommittee is cur- 
rently undertaking to develop realistic criteria for distinguishing 
between jobs which are inherently military in character and those 
which are properly civilian. 

A related problem is that of gaging the effects of the civilian man- 
power ceiling which is currently imposed on the Defense Establish- 
ment. When there has been accurate identification of the types of 
jobs in the Defense Department which are appropriate for civilian 
personnel, the subcommittee must determine whether the establish- 
ment of a civilian manpower ceiling is a realistic method of insuring 
efficient and economical utilization of the civilian working force to be 
assigned to perform these tasks, 

In the course of our inquiry into utilization of civilian employees 
in the Defense Department, a problem has come to light which has to 
do with the expenditure of large sums of money for educating military 
personnel in civilian law schools. We feel this problem should be 
brought to the attention of the Senate. It was found that 87 com- 
missioned officers are attending civilian law schools at Government 
expense for the purpose of obtaining law degrees. The Army has 40 
officers enrolled in law schools. At the same time, there are in excess 
of 2,200 officers currently on active duty who have law degrees but 
who are not being used in legal work. The Navy Department has 
800 active-duty officers with degrees in law but whe are not being used 
in legal work. Nevertheless, the Navy Department has 18 officers 
taking law courses leading to a degree. The Marine Corps has 25 
officers enrolled in law schools and plans to send 43 next year, yet the 
corps has 120 qualified lawyers on active duty not engaged in legal 
work. Officials in the Office of the Judge Advocate General of the 
Navy have stated that it costs $15,000 a year to maintain an officer 
and send him to law school, and that it has been necessary to call 
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Reserve officers to active duty to replace officers who are going to 
law school. Even if conservatively estimated on the basis of $10,000 
per officer, the cost of sending 87 officers to school is $870,000 per 
year, and over a normal 3-year course would cost the Government 
$2,610,000. The Subcommittee on Federal Manpower Policies feels 
that this is an item of expense that can and should be readily pared 
from our Federal budget. 


3. SELECTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF SUPERVISORS 


Effective supervision is recognized as a keystone in proper man- 
power utilization. Our findings reveal that the Federal Government 
is not obtaining the best available personnel for supervisory positions 
because the factors emphasized in selection are such that supervisory 
potential is often overlooked. 

Specifically, we have found that technical ability of supervisory 
candidates is stressed to the detriment of leadership qualities and 
ability to get along with people. An official report of the Federal 
Personnel Council had this to say: 

The practice of promoting the best workers to supervisory positions has proved 
disastrous in many instances. The experience of both private business and govern- 
mental organizations has demonstrated that technical skill in many supervisory 
positions is less important than the ability to lead employees. 

The established fact that the best work producer need not be the 
best supervisor has been disregarded. 

We have found that seniority in the selection of supervisors has 
been unduly emphasized. This limits the number of candidates with 
high supervisory potentiality and deters men of ability from remaining 
in the organization. 

Our study reveals that supervisors are often selected without full 
and adequate consideration, due to the fact that there is no reservoir 
of potential supervisors to choose from when a vacancy occurs. The 
result is that all too often there is a lag in production and efficiency. 

There is also a strong tendency to fill supervisory vacancies from 
within the particular section in which the vacancies occur. Organiza- 
tion lines are seldom crossed. The area of competition is thus sub- 
stantially narrowed; this, in turn, narrows the field of applicants in 
which selection can be made. 

Finally, we have found that undue emphasis has been placed on 
the personal knowledge of a candidate by the selectors to the detri- 
ment of those less well known. There is a lack of methods throughout 
Government to determine the ability of candidates not personally 
known. 

Solutions to these problems are being considered by the subcom- 
mittee at the present time. 


4. INCENTIVE AWARDS PROGRAM 


Congress has long recognized that there has been failure throughout 
Government to promote and properly utilize the potentialities of the 
Government’s incentive awards programs. Our study to date con- 
firms this fact. These programs provide employees and groups of 
employees monetary an honorary awards for suggestions or work 
performance which further efficiency and economy in governmental 
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operations. Past experience, both in government and industry, proves 
that such programs if properly conducted are capable of produci ing 
impressive savings. 

The subcommittee’s survey shows that there are at least three 
major statutes dealing with incentive awards. This has produced 
considerable misunderstanding and confusion in administering these 
programs, as well as duplication i in the statutes themselves. In addi- 
tion, the legislative split of responsibility for program direction be- 
tween the Civil Service Commission and the Bureau of the Budget 
has led to severe difficulties in administration of the programs. 
Moreover, it appears that these programs have not been promoted 
with sufficient aggressiveness to realize their full potential. 

The subcommittee at the present time is considering one piece of 
legislation which would cover the entire Government aw vards program 
and place the responsibility for the program in one single agency. 


5. THE WHITTEN AMENDMENT 


The Whitten amendment provides, in essence, that most appoint- 
ments to the Federal service during the emergency are to be of indef- 
inite tenure, and sets up time requirements for eligibility for promo- 
tion. Its main objectives, in brief, are to restrain the expansion of 
the permanent Federal working force and to check hasty and unwar- 
rainted promotions during the period of accelerated activity brought 
on by the mobilization effort. 

The amendment has had a heavy impact on each of the three 
major phases of personnel administration—recruitment, utilization, 
and separation. The subcommittee has found that the amendment, 
in its application, has only partly achieved the objectives which 
prompted its enactment, and that this partial success has been achieved 
at the price of severe complications in the personnel process in the 
Government. 

Our study to date shows that the provisions of the Whitten amend- 
ment are subject to many interpretations, and that the amendment 
has created administrative problems which many Government admin- 
istrators feel were not anticipated by Congress. As a consequence, 
efforts of Government agencies to conform their operations to the 
requireme nts of the amendment have led to confusion and uncertainty. 
The result is that administrative operations are gravely hampered by 
tle amendment and its attempt to solve by legislation a whole series 
of problems which the existing administrative machinery can and 
should solve. 

The provisions which result in placing most appointments on an 
indefinite basis have made it difficult to recruit personnel, especially 
in those skills which are in short supply. In a highly competitive 
labor market, reasonable security of tenure is a necessary sales point 
in recruiting. Furthermore, the fact that mdefinite appointments 
must be offered to former permanent Federal employees mekes it 
difficult to recruit experienced persons who may want to return to 
Government but who feel entitled to the status they formerly enjoyed. 

We have also found that the unrealistic and inflexible time-in-grade 
requirements for promotion eligibility result in a number of inequities 
and have caused a serious lowering of morale which adversely affects 
the performance of Government employees im their jobs. 
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As was explained in the discussion of teduction-in-force procedures, 
the complexity of the separation process has been greatly increased by 
the operation of the amendment. In operation, the amendment has 
made it possible for long-time career employees to be displaced by 
employees with relatively little service. 

Finally, the amendment has greatly increased the amount of paper 
work necessary to administer a personnel program. 

The preponderance of opinion expressed by Federal personnel 
officials and union officials is that the Whitten amendment should be 
repealed. If it were repealed, however, the subcommittee feels that a 
revision of the administrative standards governing promotions jn the 
executive branch would be necessary. In addition, the classification 
surveys called for by section 1310 (d) of the amendment are considered 
to be essential, but should. be required by administrative regulation 
by the Civil Service Commission 

Our inquiry to date convinces us that there is a serious question as to 
whether the Whitten amendment has imposed such obstacles to the 
effective utilization of personnel as to warrant consideration of its 
modification or repeal. 


6. RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION OF PERSONNEL 


The defense program has sharply increased the Government’s need 
for new employees. Between June 1950 and November 1951 the 
Federal working force expanded from 1,966,448 to 2,508,190. This 
net increase of 541,742 in total Federal employment includes an 
increase of 515,987 in the Defense Department alone. All but 321,337 
of the current jobs are in the competitive service where appointments 
are subject to Civil Service Commission control. In addition to this 
expansion, turn-over has left more vacancies to be filled. As a net 
result, 1,084,000 placements had to be made in fiscal 1951, compared 
with 407,000 in fiscal 1950. 

The expansion in Government employment is now slowing. Be- 
cause of predicted turn-over, however, the Civil Service Commission 
estimates that 981,000 placements will be required in fiscal 1952 and 
825,000 in fiscal 1953. This means that the task of recruiting to fill 
Government jobs will continue to be a large one. 

The established channels of recruitment—the Civil Service Com- 
mission, its regional offices, and agency boards of examiners—have 
not been able to fulfill this demand for personnel. As of June 1951, 
these customary sources were unable to fill 67 percent of the depart- 
mental vacancies in Washington and 46 percent of the vacancies in 
the field, where 90 percent of all Government jobs are located. Con- 
sequently, these jobs had to be filled through direct recruiting by the 
operating agencies. 

It seems clear that, at least during the current emergency, the oper- 
ating agencies must continue to do the bulk of the recruiting for Gov- 
ernment positions. The Civil Service Commission itself has readily 
acknowledged that central recruiting by the Commission and its 
regional offices cannot handle the entire job. 

In the field, a large share of the direct responsibility for recruitment 
has formally been shifted to the operating agencies through the estab- 
lishment of agency boards of examiners staffed and operated by agency 
personnel. Subject to Commission supervision, these boards recruit 
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to fill various types of positions in their own agency offices, following 
procedures parallel to those employed by the Commission in its recruit- 
ing. S. 1135, passed last session by the Senate, provides for an expan- 
sion of the board of examiner system. In addition, the Commission 
has recently announced a plan to extend that system in the Washing- 
ton area. But experience in the field indicates that boards of exami- 
ners do net provide the whole answer to the problem of supplying the 
large numbers of personnel required by the Government during the 
emergency. When board of examiner registers are inadequate to 
supply needed personnel, just as when Commission or regional office 
registers are inadequate, requesting agencies are given “direct hiri ing”’ 
authority permitting them to recruit and hire without regard to many 
of the normally required procedures. Resort to this more informal 
recruiting method will probably continue to be necessary so long as 
the demand for personnel remains at its present high level. 

This study to date has identified various problems arising from the 
methods by which the Government is presently recruiting new em- 
ployees. The most important of these problems will be considered 
briefly. 

One problem the subcommittee is examining is that of field re- 
cruiting. Many departmental offices in Washington have employed 
traveling reeruitiag teams to procure needed personnel. Between 
October’ 1, 1951, and January 3, 1952, departmental offices in Wash- 
ington conducted 83 known field recruiting trips. During this same 
period, at least 158 trips were carried out by agency offices in the 
field. One department has 24 recruiters in the field permanently 
and another department has one or more two-man teams in the field 
most of the time. Field recruiting is expensive. The Navy Depart- 
ment spends an average of $127 in recruiting each typist and sten- 
ographer by this method. This compares with an average cost of 
$48 in recruiting such personnel in the local Washington area. Fur- 
thermore, it is estimated that from 60 to 90 percent of the field re- 
cruiting effort has been aimed at obtaining stenographers and typists. 

There has been overlapping coverage of the same areas by various 
traveling recruiting teams. For example, within a 2-month period in 
1951 four different teams recruited typists and stenographers in 
Uniontown, Pa., a city of 20,000 people. In 1 month, four teams 
canvassed the city of Buffalo, N. Y., for this same type of personnel. 
This indicates a substantial duplication of effort and reveals Govern- 
ment agencies competing among themselves. The subcommittee’s 
study of this practice is aiming to determine whether the Commission 
should take over part of the field recruiting task, or whether the 
agencies should pool some of their field recruiting efforts. 

Another aspect of the recruitment program is that of personalized 
recruiting. The subcommittee has found that much of the recruit- 
ment for higher grade positions has been done by operating super- 
visors. A large number of jobs in certain new defense agencies, 
particularly at grade 12 and above, have been filled by people brought 
in by their supervisors. Supervisors rely heavily on their personal 
contacts in other agencies, in industry, and in colleges as a means of 
locating the people they need. Agencies often do not give broad 
publicity to these vacancies, preferring to rely on this personalized 
form of recruitment. They thereby avoid the administrative burden 
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of handling the large number of applications which might be attracted 
by wide publicity. 

This recruiting practice restricts competition to a chosen few and 
brings with it the danger of “personal patronage.’ Reasonable equal- 
ity of opportunity to learn of Government job openings.and apply 
for them is an essential requirement of the merit system. Personal- 
ized recruitment, without giving others who might be interested a fair 
opportunity to compete, is a departure from the merit system. It 
can also mean that many well-qualified potential employees will be 
overlooked. The subcommittee will ask the Civil Service Commission 
to establish and enforce minimum standards for publicizing vacancies 
to be filled by direct agency recruiting. 

The use of Civil Service Commission registers in hiring for Govern- 
ment jobs has been of special interest to the subcommittee. We have 
found that a number of agencies have indicated reluctance to rely 
upon Commission registers as their source of new personnel. One 
objection is that Commission qualifications standards and examina- 
tions are too broad and unselective, so that special qualities, skills, 
and experience vital to many jobs are overlooked or given inadequate 
weight. Another agency criticism is that Commission registers are 
not kept current, making it necessary for the agencies to spend con- 
siderable time in checking the availability of candidates on certificates 
and in bringing qualification information up to date. A third com- 
plaint by agencies is that the rule of three is too severe a restriction on 
the discretion of appointing officers in selecting from among qualified 
candidates. Further inquiry is necessary to assess the validity of 
these criticisms. 

These and other problems being studied bear directly on the effec- 
tiveness of present recruiting methods. The subcommittee is gaging 
the extent of these problems and their causes to determine how they 
can best be rectified to achieve better methods for recruitment of 
personnel for jobs in the Federal service. 


7. POSITION CLASSIFICATION AND PAY-FIXING PLANS 


The Classification Act job evaluation and pay-fixing system covers 
more than 1 million positions in the executive branch at the present 
time—more than any other single civilian system. This system, first 
established in 1923, was changed materially by the Classification Act 
of 1949. The departments and agencies of the executive branch were 
given much more authority and responsibility for administration of the 
classification system, and the Civil Service Commission was directed 
to post-audit the actions of the agencies. There has been considerable 
criticism directed at the classification plan because of inflated position 
descriptions, present methods of allocating positions, and the lack of 
sufficient post-audits. The subcommittee is now determining how this 
decentralization of authority and responsibility is working out, whether 
the changes have improved the system, and whether additional changes 
in the law or in its administration are needed. 

The subcommittee is also studying the number, provisions, and 
administration of other job-evaluation and pay plans. Considerably 
more than 40 systems for compensating employees in the executive 
branch, other than the Classification Act, have already been identified . 


Furthermore, no single agency exercises control over our various pay 
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plans and some of them are quite divergent in their approach and 
methods. The Civil Service Commission has jurisdiction only over 
the Classification Act system, with limited controls over one or more 
of the others. All the rest are subject only to administrative discretion 
of the departments and agencies, in carrying out specific statutes, or, 
in many cases, in establishing the whole system, and carrying it out. 
Some of these systems differ ‘only slightly from each other, but some 
are completely ‘different in. their philosophy and character. There 
is evidence that the Government is still competing with itself in the 
same localities, offering considerably different rates of pay for the 
identical level of work or type of job. Also, few of the compensation 
plans studied provide any pay incentives for increased efficiency, 
economy, and production. 

For these reasons, we are now going into the whole matter of classi- 
fication and pay-fixing systems to determine which ones are superior 
from the standpoint of providing Government employees with suffi- 
cient incentive to give the Government superior work. In addition, 
we are considering the advisability of consolidating present pay plans 
with a view to incorporating the better features of the present systems. 
The subcommittee feels that it is essential that position classification 
and pay-fixing plans should not act as a deterrent to the proper 
utilization of manpower, and that such plans should insure that the 
Government receives dollar value for dollar expended for personal 
services, 


8. OTHER MANAGEMENT AREAS RELATED TO MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


While the efforts of the subcommittee have thus far been primarily 
directed toward inquiry into the central aspects of personnel adminis- 
tration itself, we are not overlooking other phases of administrative 
management within the executive branch which unavoidably influence 
manpower utilization. 

For one thing, the organization of functional activities, both 
Government-wide and intradepartmental, has a direct and substantial 
bearing on the employment needs of the Federal Government. Conse- 
quently, we are carefully examining that area of administration to 
determine whether adequate provision is made at all levels of the 
Government to keep abreast of the program changes that naturally 
and frequently occur in such a large-scale enterprise and to effect 
reallocations of functions and adjustments i in organizational structure 
which may be necessitated by such changes. T he philosophy of letting 
things grow like Topsy must have no place in the management of the 
Federal Government if we are to achieve optimum utilization of 
personnel. 

We are also appraising the Government’s management improvement 
programs which aim at streamlining administrative practices and 
procedures, since the results of these programs have a direct bearing 
on the personnel requirements of executive agencies. In addition, we 
are inquiring into the management of property and supplies insofar 
as it relates to manpower utilization. 

In substance, the subcommittee considers that optimum utilization 
of human resources within the Government structure requires us to 
broaden our perspective to encompass factors surrounding and closely 
related to the central problem of personnel management. For that 
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reason the subcommittee is making every effort to determine whether 
the Federal Government is complying with all the requirements of 
good management principles. 


9. OTHER PROJECTS 


The subcommittee’s findings in the other projects listed earlier are 
as yet not sufficiently conclusive to warrant a report on them at this 
time. As these projects develop, the subcommittee will report on 
its progress and findings in these areas. 


CONCLUSION 


This review of the subcommittee’s work to date should be sufficient 
to indicate that it is carrying out a comprehensive examination into 
the program for manpower utilization in the executive branch of the 
Government, and that it is submitting each of its projects to careful 
analysis and appraisal. 

Earlier congressional investigations and previous studies have been 
carefully reviewed. Detailed analysis of the mass of statutes, Execu- 
tive orders, regulations, and policy directives relating to manpower 
utilization has, of course, been an essential part of the undertaking. 

The heart of the project, however, is on-the-spot investigation in 
Government offices both in Washington and in other sections of the 
country. Our primary concern is to determine how the Government’s 
manpower and personnel policies are actually working out in practice. 
This can be done only through extensive interviews with Government 
officials and line employees, painstaking accumulation of statistical 
data, and first-hand observation. 

The job we are attempting to do cannot be done without the full 
cooperation of operating officials in the executive branch of the 
Government. We have invariably had their wholehearted support. 
It might be noted here that it is the policy of the subcommittee to 
submit each tentative recommendation to key officials and to inter- 
ested groups to gain the benefit of their views. With their continued 
cooperation, this practice will go far toward insuring that the sub- 
committee comes up with workable solutions to the various problems 
it encounters. 

We have also been greatly assisted by many Federal employees who 
have offered us their comments and suggestions. During the course of 
our work we have received hundreds of letters from sinclowide all over 
the United States. Many have even taken the time to come in and 
talk personally with members of our staff. In some cases these em- 
ployees were concerned with conditions of prejudice and favoritism in 
certain organizations; others criticized practices which they considered 
to be wasteful; and still others proposed revision of substantive legis- 
lation. These comments have done much more than simply assure 
the subcommittee of the widespread interest in its work. While it is 
not the subcommittee’s function to redress individual grievances, 
many of these complaints pointed to widespread practices which the 
staff immediately set out to examine in some detail. 

It has been emphasized several times that the task before the sub- 
committee is a large and complex one, Perhaps this needs some 
explanation. We are dealing with an immense organization of over 
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two and a half million people spread throughout thousands of installa- 
tions in every one of the 48 States as well as at many overseas bases. 
These employees work for some 65 different departments and agen- 
cies, many of which include a number of quasi-autonomous bureaus, 
each carrying out a variety of functions, and each with its own 
particular personnel needs and methods of operation. 

An intricate network of statutes and regulations governs the many 
aspects of the employment relationship between the Government and 
its working force. There are no less than 1,000 laws bearing on man- 
power practices in the Government, and at least 10 different systems 
of handling personnel and manpower management, each with its own 
body of detailed administrative regulations. This is one of the main 
causes of the complexity of our task. One of our primary objectives 
is to disentangle and pare down this mass of statutory and regulatory 
provisions. 

No single group can hope to find all the answers to all the problems 
in this extensive field. But the subcommittee is confident that our 
efforts can and will accomplish much in terms of better utilization of 
the Federal working force and by way of monetary savings. We 
recognize that we are dealing with a complicated pattern of practices 
which has grown up over the past 150 years. This means that we 
must be alert to gage the repercussions any recommended change 
will have throughout the rest of the system. But time-encrusted 
practices which serve no useful function cannot be tolerated simply 
because they have become a habit. 

We recognize that ill-advised actions on this group’s part can be 
extremely costly, and result in creating certain conditions of unrest, 
and can cause employees to lose confidence in the good faith of the 
United States Government as an employer who is truly interested in 
efficiency and economy. 

On the other hand, well-planned solutions to the problems that 
have been outlined can, if properly applied, bring about an essential 
change in the attitude of Government supervisors and employees to 
their jobs. A number of officials in executive agencies have com- 
mented that the very presence of this alert and serious-minded in- 
quiry has already spurred them to take stock of their own operations 
and initiate needed changes. This in itself is an important mark of 
progress toward our goal of promoting more effective utilization of 
manpower by the Government. 

The immediate cash savings which would result from adoption of 
improvements we recommend would alone more than justify the 
inquiry. 

The subcommittee has at all times been frugal with its funds. 
But it has not, in any case, attempted to rush its studies through to 
hasty conclusions. Our job is to formulate recommendations ‘suffi- 
ciently authoritative to justify serious consideration by the Senate in 
its objective to insure the proper utilization of Federal personnel 
during the current emergency. 
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